C-W's first electric light seen in 1906 


The first electric light 
was seen in the 
Camas-Washougal area in 
about 1906. It was located 
in the paper mill and energy 
was produced by a water 
wheel and dynamo. This 
was 27 years after Thomas 
Edison built his first 
incandescent lamp in 1879. 

This original lamp was 
experimental. Seven years 
later the mill began 
electrifying its paper 
machines. 

A few Washougal 
residents had seen electric 
lights long before 1906. 
They had taken a river boat 
to Portland in 1880 to see 
the amazing new steamship, 
the “Columbia,” which had 
just sailed around Cape 
Horn to the west coast. It 
was the first vessel in the 
world outfitted with 
Edison’s new-fangled 
invention. A total of 115 
carbon-filament lamps 
dangled from wires 
throughout the ship. 

This ship helped create 
public interest throughout 
the country in the 
incandescent lamp as 
opposed to the carbon arc 
light which had been 
developed several years 
earlier. The latter had been 
adopted by many cities and 
towns for street lights and 
lights in public buildings. 
Vancouver’s first light plant 
in 1892 used the carbon 
arcs, which lgowed like an 
acetylene torch and gave off 
an eerie light. 

A few well-to-do farmers 
in Clark County began 
installing their own 
generators shortly after the 
turn of the century, using 
water power or steam-driven 
dynamos. Some sold 
electricity to _ their 
neighbors, too. The historic 
old grist mill on Cedar 
Creek above LaCenter was 
probably the first “light 

. plant” in the county, with 
several customers. 

Shortly after the paper 
mill had energized its first 
electric lamp, a generator 
was installed on No. 4-paper 
machine, and power was 
sold to the Commercial 
Hotel four blocks up Fourth 
Street. 

But the electrical era was 


his company Western Light 
& Power. 

But high water broke 
loose many rafts of logs 
upstream, which drifted 
down and dashed his dam to 
Pieces. 

This put Cottrell in a 
bind. His franchise required 
that he deliver power by 


‘December of 1909. So a 


generating plant was 
hurriedly installed in the 
basement of his flour mill 
just north of town on the 
river at the present bridge. 
Power was taken off four or 
five water wheels beside a 
small dam. Lines were built 
to the Washougal post office 
and to the Camas 
telephone office, on Fourth 
Street, where Farmers 
Insurance is now located. 

The line to Camas came 
along Shepherd Road to 
First Street, and then up to 
Fourth. The franchises were 
saved with little time to 
spare. 

_ Members of the Camas 
city council made a trip to 
his flour mill to see if the 
power plant was for real. 
They thought perhaps 
Cottrell was buying power 
from the little generator on 
No. 4 paper machine! 

Incidentally, these first 
lines were made of stranded 
aluminum. In subsequent 
years aluminum gave way to 
copper throughout the 
utility industry. After World 
War II, aluminum came 
back into its own and is 
used almost exclusively in 
place of the higher-priced 
red metal. 

Cottrell then built a 
second dam on the 
Washougal, this time with 
the protection of a state law 
forbidding the rafting of 
logs above such projects. 
This dam did not work too 
well because of problems 
with high water, and in 
1918 a third dam was built 
on the Washougal upstream 
from the mouth of the 
Little Washougal River. This 
was of wont d tao 
construction, eet > 
and pres FF 600 
horsepower. y 

The company also built-a 
diesel plant at the flour mill 


“site, and the old red tile 


building still stands. 
Together these plants served 
the electrical needs of most 


, - Washougal residents and 


many in Camas for over 20 


Nin 1947, after much 
} ed the Vancouver 


state fish 
partment 
ted the out of 


oe e, because of 
Xiilems with the | 


THE McCLOSKEY CREEK power plant in the upper Washougal area was, according to a 1959 
Post-Record, one of the few small private power plants left at that time. It was built by Glenn 
Cottrell in 1940, and in 1959, fed 600 kilowatts into lines of the Clark County PUD. 


Ralph Hootman, former 
mayor of Washougal and 
retired from the PUD, and 
Jim Benedict, who lives in a 
rest home in Vancouver. 

But this is only half the 
story. 

The decision was made 
to electrify the Camas paper 
mill, and a company was 
formed called Northwestern 
Electric Co. Much of the 


The company then 
moved to the White Salmon 
River and built a plant 
known as Condit, and ran a 
66,000 volt transmission 
line to a substation in the 
Camas mill. This line, too, 
was made of aluminum. 

In 1913, the first electric 
power was used in the mill 
for a new machine called 
No. 8, then the world’s 


company and also built a 
transmission line across the 
Columbia River to serve 
industrial loads in Portland. 
Eventually, it became the 
major utility in Multnomah 
County. And in 1940, it 
bought out the Cottrell 
interests, except for a small 
power plant the Cottrells 
were building on McCloskey 
Creek. This project utilized 


re 


The electrical era was officially 
launched in the Camas-Washou- 
gal area in 1909. 


financing came from the 
San Francisco Fleischackers, 
who were also stockholders 
in the paper company. First, 
they were going to build a 
dam on the Klickitat River. 
Water rights were purchased 
from the widow of an 
Indian chief, but after 


most modern paper 
machine. The company also 
installed 18 electrically 
driven bag machines and 14 
electric motors. Over the 
ensuing years the entire 
plant was electrified, even 
to the lighting. 

It wds also in 1913 that 
the late T. $. Woolson made 
application for electricity to 
show movies in his opera 
house on the northwest 
corner of Third and Adams. 
Early projectors used 
carbon arcs, as high wattage 
light bulbs had not yet been 


_ placed on the market. 


The new power company 
also obtained a franchise to 
compete with Cottrell’s 


a beaver dam for water 
storage, probably the only 
power plant in the world to 
rely on the abilities of th 
furry creature. . 


Northwestern agreed to 
continue purchasing power 
from this small project. In 
1947, Northwestern merged 
with Pacific Power & Light 
Co., by then a big regional 
utility. When the PUD 
purchased Pacific Power & 
Light facilities in Clark 
County in 1948, it 
continued to use output of 
the McCloskey Creek plant 
for 20 years. Floods and 
vandalism finally put an end 
to the little power house. 


